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Comments 

By  James  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Secretary 


s  summer  slowly  fades  to  fall,  we 

begin  our  preparation  for  the 

coming  season.  Warm  weather 

gear  gets  cleaned  and  stowed  away; 

boats  are  covered  until  needed  again  next  spring;  school  starts;  and 

family  outings  are  less  often.  Outdoor  activities  as  a  whole  become 

less  frequent. 

In  Louisiana  we  are  blessed  with  a  climate  that  allows  us  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors  all  year.  However,  many  people  fail  to  see  the  attractions  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  as  they  do  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Yes,  hunt- 
ing is  in  the  spotlight  as  the  prime  activity,  but  it's  not  the  only  choice  for 
enjoying  the  outdoors  during  cooler  weather. 

Hunting  season  is  the  surest  sign  for  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  that  fall 
has  arrived.  It  is  one  of  our  busiest  times  with  dove  season  starting  in 
September,  followed  by  squirrel  and  rabbit  in  early  October  and  deer 
season  underway  by  mid-October.  By  the  time  the  November  holidays 
arrive,  waterfowl  season  is  in  full  swing  and  the  hunting  continues  until 
turkey  season  in  March. 

No  doubt  hunting  offers  plenty  of  chances  to  spend  time  outside  with 
family  and  friends.  In  our  business  it  is  the  first  activity  we  consider  as 
fall  approaches,  but  we  also  realize  there  are  other  choices.  Three  stories 
in  this  issue  focus  on  interests  that  provide  opportunities  to  step  outside: 
A  Natural  Kind  of  Beauty,  Picture  Perfect  and  For  the  Birds.  These  three  sto- 
ries invite  you  to  step  outside  and  enjoy  the  natural  beauties  of  our  state. 

As  fall  progresses,  Mother  Nature  dots  our  roadsides  and  fields  with 
a  natural  arrangement  of  wildflowers.  A  Natural  Kind  of  Beauty  high- 
lights those  wildflowers  that  bloom  in  the  fall.  Viewing  wildflowers  is  a 
growing  passion  with  outdoor  enthusiasts  and  we  are  seeing  more 
efforts  in  photographing  and  documenting  these  natural  wonders. 

Outdoor  photography  is  another  great  activity  that  draws  people  to 
the  outdoors.  Picture  Perfect  gives  simple  instructions  on  how  to  take 
great  pictures  whether  viewing  wildlife  or  wildflowers.  Cool  weather  is 
a  great  time  to  learn  photography  because  the  fall  colors  are  changing, 
wildlife  is  more  active  and  the  heat  and  mosquitoes  are  less  of  an  obsta- 
cle. 

For  the  Birds  is  a  short  piece  on  bird  watching  etiquette.  This  popular 
outdoor  sport  has  grown  tremendously  over  the  past  few  years  attract- 
ing outdoor  lovers  of  all  ages.  Southern  migration  patterns  through 
Louisiana  bring  birds  that  are  only  visible  during  the  early  fall  months 
into  our  backyards,  woods  and  coastal  areas.  It's  a  great  time  to  use  the 
binoculars  or  practice  your  photography. 

Fall  is  here  and  the  weather  is  getting  cooler.  Well,  maybe  not  while 
you're  reading  this,  but  it  will  very  soon.  After  you  finish  putting  up  the 
summer  equipment,  take  time  to  enjoy  the  hunting  season  with  your 
family  and  friends;  take  a  long  hike  with  your  children  and  look  for 
wildflowers;  dust  off  the  camera  and  binoculars  and  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  wildlife  around  you.  It's  a  great  time  to  step  to  outside. 
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J'n  a  region  where  one 
season  melts  into  another, 
the  first  signs  of  fall  are 
often  more  conspicuous  in  the 
sudden  profusion  of  color 
along  Louisiana's  roadsides. 
August  breathes  life  into 
many  late  season  blooms  as 
natural  areas  are  punctuated 
by  jazzy  bursts  of  color.  By 
late  September,  as  the  daily 
shortening  process,  begun 
with  the  solstice  becomes  more 
evident,  so  too  do  many  of 
Louisiana's  wildflowers. 
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e  Curls 

(Trichostema 

Dichotomum) 


Flowering  plants  of  the 
Asteraceae  (sunflower)  and 
Poaceae  (grass)  families  dominate 
Louisiana's  fall  blooming  season. 
Grasses,  with  their  inconspicuous 
blooms,  provide  a  graceful  tex- 
ture to  the  natural  vista  and  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife.  Against 
this  backdrop,  members  of  the 
sunflower  family  provide  color, 
dotting  autumnal  field  and 
woodland  with  delicate  hues  that 
have  become  a  signature  for  the 
season. 

The   blooms    of    the    sun- 
flower group  are  actually  com- 
posed of  many  smaller  flowers 
that  can  be  separated  into  two 
distinct  forms:  ray  or  strap  flow- 
ers and  disc  flowers.  Ray  flowers 
have  one  petal  that  is  long  and 
strap-like  while  petals   of  disc 
flowers  are  all  the  same  size  and  shape.  Most 
disc  flowers  are  also  smaller  than  ray  flow- 
ers. 

With  two  separate  forms,  there  are  three 
possible  combinations  in  the  flower  head. 
The  most  common  variation  is  a  combina- 
tion of  both  ray  and  disc  forms 
in  the  same  head  with  rays  sur- 
rounding a  central  disc  as  seen  in 
sunflowers,  asters  and  Indian 
blankets.  Rays  and  discs  are 
often  of  a  different  color  but  can 
be  the  same  as  in  compass  plant 
and  sneeze  weed. 

Disc-only  flowers,  like 
blazing  stars,  thoroughworts 
and  ironweed  as  well  as  ray-only 
flowers,  also  occur  widely. 
However,  ray-only  flowers  such 
as  dandelion,  wild  lettuce,  and 
sow  thistle  usually  have  milky 
sap  and  bloom  mostly  in  spring- 
time. 

Thoroughworts  are  a  fall 
blooming  disc-only  genus  of  the 
sunflower  family  commonly 
found  across  the  region.  Most 
throroughworts,  such  as  boneset 
(Eupatorium  perfoliatum),  pro- 
duce white  flowering  flat- 
topped  clusters.  The  leaves  are 
characteristically  fused  together 
around  the  stem,  leading  early 


herbalists  to  believe  an  infusion  of  the  plant 
could  mend  broken  bones. 

Mistflower  (Eupatorium  coelestinum)  is* 
another  noteworthy  member  of  this  genus. 
Commonly  found  in  shady  woods,  its  dense 
lavender  blue  clusters  are  a  much  appreciated 
nectar  source  for  butterflies.  Eupatorium  capil- 
lifolium  is  a  tall  and  hardy  species  producing 
small  white  unobtrusive  flowers  late  in  the 
season  and  has  been  given  common  names  of 
Yankee  weed  (perhaps  because  it  moves  into 
areas  and  is  hard  to  eradicate  like  the  carpet- 
baggers) or  dog  fennel. 

Blazing  star  (Liatris)  is  one  of  Louisiana's 
most  visually  striking  blooming  plants  and ' 
another  favored  meeting  spot  for  butterflies 
and  other  nectar  seekers.  Flowers  of  this 
genus  are  grouped  in  large  spike-like  struc- 
tures at  the  top  of  plants.  Color  ranges  from 
blue  to  purple,  sometimes  with  a  hint  of  red 
and  rarely  white.  Louisiana  hosts  several 
species  of  Liatris  including  sharp  blazing  star 
(L.  acidota),  tall  blazing  star  (L.  aspera)  and 
button  blazing  star  (L.  squarrosa). 

The  genus  Pluchea  produces  fall  blooming 
disc  only  flowers  with  colors  ranging  from 
white  to  pink.  The  crushed  plant  yields  a 
strong  pungent  odor  leading  to  a  catchy 
phrase  used  by  botany  students  to  remember 
the  genus:  "Pluchea  smells  like  pukeia". 
Common  names  for  the  four  species  include 
camphorweed  or  fleabane. 

Several  yellow  ray  and  dark  disc-flowered 
members  of  the  Asteraceae  family  bloom 
throughout  the  year  but  a  handful  become 
especially  enchanting  in  fall.  Among  the 
most  common  and  showy  is  a  narrow-leaf 
sunflower  (Helianthus  angustifolius).  Flowers 
of  this  species  can  cover  large  areas  adding 
flashes  of  gold  along  highway  shoulders. 
Tickseed  (Bidens)  and  black-eyed  Susan 
(Rudbeckia)  are  other  species  which  accent  fall 
roadsides  with  their  radiant  yellow  blooms. 

Large  yellow  ray  and  disc  combinations 
can  be  found  in  Silphium  (compass  plant  or 
rosin  weed)  and  golden  asters  (Chrysopsis). 
Compass  plant  (Silphium  laciniatum)  is  an 
interesting  species  that  produces  large  flat 
dissected  leaves  with  surfaces  facing  east  and 
west,  hence  the  name.  Golden  asters  include 
the  clump-forming  Silk-grass  (Pityopsis 
graminifolia)  and  the  spectacular  Maryland 
golden  aster  (Chrysopsis  mariana).  The  silvery 
gossamer-fine  foliage  of  the  former  possesses 
an  ethereal  quality  while  the  strident  blos- 
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soms  of  the  latter  mass  at  stem  tops  to  stun- 
ning effect. 

Golden  rods  (Solidago)  are  another  yellow 
ray  and  disc  composite  but  the  rays  and 
entire  flower  head  are  small  making  the 
combination  not  as  obvious.  There  are  many 
species  of  golden  rod  and  identification  is 
problematic.  The  delicate  sweet  goldenrod 
(Solidago  odora)  is  a  popular  favorite  and  one 
of  the  easiest  to  recognize.  Its  downward 
curving  licorice-scented  leaves  may  be  dried 
and  crushed  to  make  a  delicious  tea. 

Asters  are  a  common  and  variable  fall 
flowering  genus  in  the  sunflower  family. 
Most  asters  contain  yellow  disc  flowers  but 
rays  can  be  white,  lavender,  blue  or  even 
purple.  Aster  foliage  is  equally  variable  mak- 
ing identification  difficult. 

Blossoms  of  several  other  groups  comple- 
ment the  fall  tones  of  the  dominant  sun- 
flower family.  False  foxgloves  (Agalinis), 
belonging  to  the  figwort  family  or 
Scrophulariaceae,  offer  seasonal  splashes  of 
pink  and  purple.  Some  species  of  foxglove 
are  annuals  and  tend  to  be  common  in  dis- 
turbed areas.  The  flowers  open  in  the  morn- 
ing and  usually  drop  from  the  plant  by  early 
afternoon.  Although  they  do  photosynthe- 
size,  much  of  their  nutrition  is  obtained 
underground  from  the  roots  of  host  plants. 
Thus  they  are  considered  hemi  or  semi-para- 
sitic. 

Two  members  of  the  mint  family,  blue 
curls  (Trichostema  dichotomum)  and  blue  sage 
(Salvia  azurea)  augment  the  fall  flower  scene 
statewide.  Blue-curls  are  annuals  and  do  not 
flower  until  September  while  the  perennial 
blue  sage  starts  to  bloom  in  early  summer 
continuing  into  fall.  Occasionally,  blue  sage 
will  produce  albino  or  white  flowers  leading 
to  a  problem  with  the  blue  sage  common 
name. 

Bluebell  family  members  of  the  genus 
Lobelia  bloom  from  early  spring  to  late  fall. 
Purple  dew  drop  (Lobelia  puberula)  with  its 
deep  blue  flowers  and  cardinal  flower 
(Lobelia  cardinalis),  with  its  scarlet  blooms 
much  frequented  by  hummingbirds,  are  also 
fall  flowering  species.  Purple  dew  drop 
prefers  drier  habitats  and  can  be  found  in 
pine  forests  and  the  southwestern  prairies 
while  cardinal  flower  grows  along  moist 
stream  banks  throughout  the  state. 

Beech  drops  (Epifagus  virginiana)  and 
Indian  pipes  (Monotropa   uniflora)  are  two 


non-green  fall  flowering  plants.  These  sapro- 
phytes derive  their  nourishment  from  dead 
or  decaying  organic  matter.  Resembling  bun- 
dles of  dead  twigs,  beech  drops  are  only 
found  growing  under  American  beech  trees 
(Fagus  grandifolia).  Indian  pipes  can  be  found 
on  the  forest  floor  and  are  not  attached  to  a 
specific  host  plant.  Ghostly  in  appearance, 
pallid  blooms  nod  on  six  to  eight  inch  stalks. 
Take  time  this  fall  to  travel  down 
Louisiana's  rural  roadways  and  enjoy  a  nat- 
ural blend  of  beauty — Louisiana  style,  i 
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!he  four-wheeler  bounces  along  the 
woods  trail  carrying  the  anxious 
hunter  to  his  destination:  a  long  and 
narrow  green  patch  growing  in  the  middle 
of  a  powerline  right-of-way.  The  hunter 
eases  the  ATV  into  a  pine  thicket  and  walks 
to  an  elevated  box  stand.  The  wind  isn't 
particularly  right  for  hunting  this  stand,  but 
if  it  does  rain  like  the  weatherman  predicted, 
he  will  at  least  have  a  roof  over  his  head. 

A  hundred  miles  away  in  another  part  of 
the  state  a  hunter  leaves  the  camp  house  and 
walks  about  100  yards  to  a  creek  bottom.  He 
sets  his  stool  down  under  a  large  sweetgum 


and  checks  his  watch.  Fifteen  more  minutes 
and  another  deer  season  will  officially  begin. 
He  has  hunted  this  creek  crossing  for  the  last 
ten  years  and  has  killed  a  deer  every  season 
on  opening  day. 

In  yet  another  part  of  the  state,  a  pair  of 
hunters  is  unloading  gear  from  their  boat. 
Loaded  with  day  packs,  climbing  stands  and 
rifles,  they  strike  out  on  a  compass  course  to 
an  oak  ridge  about  a  mile  away.  They  visited 
this  spot  yesterday  and  found  some  good 
deer  sign  on  the  ridge.  On  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  (WMAs)  deer  stands  must  be 
removed  from  the  area  each  day  and  cannot 
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be  left  overnight;  consequently  hunters  need 
to  leave  early  enough  to  set  stands  up. 
Permanent  stands  are  also  prohibited  on 
WMAs.  These  guys  are  veterans  of  public 
land  hunting  and  it's  really  not  a  problem  to 
pack  stands  in.  The  big  problem  is  coming 
back  out  with  all  the  gear  and  a  deer  or  two. 

Most  deer  hunting  involves  hunting  from 
stands  and  waiting  for  the  deer  to  come  by. 
Stands  are  used  by  both  still  hunters  and  dog 
hunters.  Stalking  involves  slow  and  deliber- 
ate movement  through  the  woods  in  search 
of  deer.  Some  hunters  refer  to  this  as  "slip- 
ping". They  quietly  trek  through  the  woods 
one  step  at  a  time,  looking  for  deer  or  flicker- 
ing ears  and  tails.  No  stands  are  involved  in 
this  type  of  hunting. 

A  deer  stand  can  be  a  simple  fallen  tree  in 
the  woods  or  it  can  be  a  state-of-the-art 
portable  climbing  stand.  Hunters  position 
deer  stands  at  locations  where  deer  feed  or 
travel  during  the  day.  The  first  hunter  men- 
honed  above  made  a  food  patch  and  built  a 
permanent  box  stand  to  hunt  from.  The  sec- 
ond hunter  set  up  on  the  ground  near  a  tra- 
ditional deer  crossing.  The  third  group  of 
hunters  used  portable  climbing  stands  to 
hunt  on  an  oak  ridge  where  deer  were  feed- 
ing. 

Deer  stands  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
The  habitat  and  land-type  generally  dictate 
what  type  stand  a  hunter  uses.  Since  perma- 
nent stands  are  prohibited  on  state  WMAs, 
federal  refuges  and  the  Kisatchie  National 
Forest,  deer  hunters  on  these  areas  must  use 
portable  stands  or  hunt  from  the  ground. 
Two-piece  climbing  stands,  lock-on  platform 
stands  and  portable  ladder  stands  are  some 
of  the  stand  types  available  to  these  hunters. 
On  hunting  clubs  and  private  lands  many 
deer  hunters  hunt  from  permanent,  elevated 
box  stands,  tripod  stands  or  platform  ladder 
stands. 

An  elevated  deer  stand  allows  a  hunter  to 
have  good  visibility.  It  also  helps  conceal 
hunter  movement  and  odor.  However, 
ground  stands  or  blinds  can  also  be  very  pro- 
ductive. The  key  item  to  consider  when 
hunting  from  the  ground  is  wind  direction. 
The  hunter  wants  to  be  downwind  from  the 
direction  he  thinks  the  deer  will  come.  Noise 
and  movement  should  also  be  kept  to  a  min- 
imum when  hunting  from  the  ground.  On 
private  land,  deer  hunters  must  wear  a 
hunter  orange  hat  while  hunting  on  the 


ground.  Once  they  get  in  an  elevated  stand, 
they  do  not  have  to  wear  the  orange  hat.  On 
public  lands,  hunters  must  wear  an  orange 
hat  and  vest  at  all  times,  even  when  in  an  ele- 
vated stand.  Whether  hunting  from  a  stand 
or  ground,  safety  should  be  a  primary  con- 
cern. A  hunter  in  full  camo  sitting  on  the 
ground  rattling  a  pair  of  deer  antlers  is  only 
inviting  trouble.  The  high  visibility  of  hunter 
orange  makes  other  hunters  aware  of  his 
presence  and  hopefully  prevents  a  serious 
accident. 

Permanent  stands  are  used  extensively  on 
hunting  clubs  and  private  lands.  Permanent 
stands  are  generally  constructed  next  to  a 
food  plot  or  field,  or  near  a  right-of-way  or 
stream  where  deer  frequently  cross. 
Visibility  is  excellent  and  the  fixed  stand  pro- 
vides a  good  shooting  rest  for  a  long  shot.  In 
marsh  habitat,  hunters  often  use  a  tripod 
platform  stand.  Tripod  stands  are  also  used 
for  hunting  clear-cut  areas.  These  elevated 
stands  allow  hunters  to  see  long  distances  in 
both  habitat  sites. 

Permanent  stands,  often  constructed  with 
sides  and  a  roof,  give  the  hunter  some  degree 
of  protection  and  comfort  during  inclement 
weather.  Some  hunters  even  use  portable 
propane  tanks  to  provide  heat  during  cold 


Deer  stands  can  be 
relatively  simple 
but  safety  must  be 
the  most  important 
factor  to  consider. 
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Ground  blinds  or  stands  are  excellent  for 
disabled  hunters. 


Permanent  stands  are  often  placed  near  a  food 

plot  and  other  areas  frequented  by  deer.  Visibility 

is  excellent  and  the  fixed  stand 

provides  a  good  shooting  rest  for  a  long  shot. 


weather.  Box  stands  can  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  two  or  three  hunters  and  are 
excellent  for  youngsters  or  beginners. 

Again,  safety  is  essential,  especially  when 
hunting  from  an  elevated  stand.  Falls  can 
result  in  very  serious  injuries  to  the  negligent 
hunter.  Hunters  should  test  a  stand  before 
climbing  up.  Basic  ladder  stands  attached  to 
trees  should  be  tightly  secured  to  the  tree 
with  a  chain  and  binder.  If  not,  the  stand 
could  shift  to  one  side,  causing  the  hunter  to 
fall.  Hunters  using  these  ladders  should  use 
a  safety  belt  or  harness.  Platform  ladder 
stands  made  from  wood  should  be  checked 
regularly  for  damage  or  loose  ladder  rungs. 
It  is  imperative  that  hunters  always  unload 
firearms  before  climbing  up  or  down.  After 
the  season,  the  chain  on  a  ladder  stand 
should  be  loosened  from  around  the  tree  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  tree  and/or  stand 
while  the  tree  grows. 

There  are  some  obvious  disadvantages  to 
hunting  from  a  permanent  stand.  These 
stands  cannot  be  moved  if  the  wind  direction 
is  wrong  or  if  deer  change  their  travel  pat- 
tern. Deer  become  aware  .  of  permanent 
stands  and  often  look  up  at  the  stand  when 
they  enter  a  food  plot.  If  hunting  pressure  at 
the  stand  location  is  high,  deer  may  wait  until 
after  dark  before  coming  out.  If  deer  become 
wary  of  permanent  stands,  hunters  could  use 
portable  stands  at  different  locations  around 
the  plot  or  up  in  the  woods  near  a  staging 
area. 

Portable  stands  provide  the  hunter  with 
the  means  to  set  up  anywhere  in  the  woods,  j 
He  can  change  locations  if  the  deer  change 
their  patterns.  A  climbing  stand  or  lock-on 
platform  stand  allows  the  hunter  to  elevate 
himself  for  visibility.  Some  portable  stands 
provide  the  hunter  with  a  shooting  rest,  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  hunter  should  be  com- 
fortable with  "free-hand"  shooting.  In  fact,  a 
hunter  should  practice  shooting  from  various 
positions  in  this  deer  stand  prior  to  the  sea- 
son. 

Safety  is  again  a  major  concern  for  hunters 
using  these  portable  stands.  Sometimes  these 
stands  do  not  bite  very  well  into  the  tree  and 
slip.  The  hunter  may  cause  the  upper  portion 
of  the  stand  to  fall  when  he  stands  up.  If  the 
hunter  is  not  aware  this  has  happened  and 
attempts  to  sit,  he  could  get  a  sudden  sur- 
prise when  the  seat  is  not  where  it  was.  A 
careful  hunter  always  uses  a  safety  belt  or 
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harness  not  only  when  climbing  up  or  down, 
but  also  once  he  is  situated  in  position. 
Attachment  bolts  and  nuts  or  pins  should  be 
checked  regularly,  and  it  is  always  a  good 
idea  for  a  hunter  to  have  spare  parts  in  his 
pack. 

There  are  several  tips  for  comfort  and  safe- 
ty in  dealing  with  tree  stands.  If  a  hunter  has 
a  considerable  walk  to  his  hunting  spot,  the 
portable  stand  should  be  equipped  with  a 
pair  of  comfortable  straps  for  backpacking. 
A  padded  cushion  provides  easier  sitting  if 
the  stand  doesn't  have  a  padded  seat.  A  rope 
or  bungee  cord  secures  the  climbing  stand 
sections  to  the  tree  for  extra  security.  (It  is 
important  that  a  hunter  never  forgets  to  con- 
nect the  upper  and  lower  sections  of  a  climb- 
ing stand.)  A  long  piece  of  nylon  cord  is 
always  good  to  have  to  pull  up  a  day  pack  or 
other  gear. 

There  are  several  ways  to  climb  a  tree  with 
a  firearm.  It  is  crucial  that  a  hunter  always 
think  "safety"  when  climbing  a  tree.  He 
should  use  slow,  steady  movements,  contin- 
ually checking  that  each  section  is  secure 
before  putting  pressure  on  it.  Again,  a  safety 
belt  is  an  essential  item  for  the  deer  hunter 
using  a  portable  stand.  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  hunters  pulling  rifles  up  with  a  cord  once 
in  position.  A  rifle  which  has  been  carefully 
sighted-in  may  bang  against  the  tree  or 
branches  while  being  pulled  up  by  the 
hunter.  A  hunter  also  doesn't  want  to  run  the 
risk  of  dropping  the  rifle.  I  generally  climb 
the  tree  with  the  rifle  strapped  across  my 
chest  with  the  sling.  This  method  could  cause 
injury  to  the  hunter  if  he  falls,  so  take  other 
measures  to  ensure  ones'  safety  such  as 
wearing  a  safety  belt  when  climbing. 

Scouting  ahead  allows  the  hunter  to  locate 
suitable  trees.  Informing  family  and  friends 
of  whereabouts  and  estimated  time  of  return 
when  hunting  is  not  only  considerate  behav- 
ior, but  also  a  wise  safety  precaution.  In  the 
event  something  should  happen  to  the 
hunter,  someone  would  have  his  location 
which  would  save  valuable  time.  A  cell 
phone  in  a  pack  provides  communication  in 
case  of  a  serious  accident  or  injury. 

There  are  numerous  deer  stands  available 
on  the  market.  He  should  select  the  type 
stand  that  best  suits  his  hunting  needs. 
Comfort  and  portability  are  key  features  to 
consider,  but  safety  should  be  the  main  con- 
cern. If  a  hunter  builds  his  own  stands,  he 


must  not  skimp  on  the  materials.  A  quality 
stand  is  an  essential  piece  of  equipment. 
Deer  hunting  is  a  fun,  recreational  activity. 
Hunters,  however,  should  take  careful  pre- 
cautions before  they  "take  a  stand."  ^ 


Dai'id  Moreland  is  the  Deer  Study  Project 
Leader  for  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  An  avid  hunter  and  fisherman, 
Moreland  frequently  contributes  stories  to  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association. 


Permanent  stands  provide  the  hunter  with 
protection  from  the  elements  and  a  solid 
shooting  rest. 
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find  nature  infinitely  beautiful.  I  think 
part  of  the  beauty  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
forever  changing  day-by-day  season-to- 
season.  Photography  has  the  unique  ability  to 
stop  time... stop  a  flower  from  wilting,  stop 
the  changing  seasons,  to  stop  a  bee  in  its  busy 
path  ...to  stop  a  moment  from  being  lost  for- 
ever. 

Photography  is  fun.  It  is  a  good  excuse  to 
be  outside  (as  if  an  excuse  is  needed).  It  is  a 
good  excuse  to  spend  a  little  extra  time  look- 
ing at  something  that  might  be  passed  up  in 
day-to-day  life.  It  is  basically  easy  to  learn. 
All  you  really  need  is  a  camera,  some  film 
and  a  beautiful  day. 

Everyone  has  his  or  her  own  personal  pref- 
erence to  which  camera  is  best.  I  prefer  man- 
ual cameras.  Automatic  cameras  are  fine  for 
many  things,  but  I'd  rather  the  decision  to 
blur  the  background  to  be  mine,  not  the  cam- 
era's. I  have  found  that  many  people  are 


afraid  to  use  manual  cameras  because  they  I 
think  they  are  difficult  Trust  me,  all  it  takes  is  | 
a  little  practice,  and  using  a  camera  will1 
become  second  nature. 

As  for  film,  unless  you  are  just  experiment- 
ing, buy  good  quality  film  such  as  Kodak, 
Fuji,  or  Afga.  The  quality  of  the  film  you  buy 
is  important.  There  is  a  difference.  Film  is 
rated  based  on  its  sensitivity  to  light.  This  is 
called  ISO  or  ASA,  and  is  expressed  as  a  num- 
ber on  the  box.  Higher  numbers  (i.e.  ASA 
1000)  are  more  sensitive  to  light.  Lower  num- 
bers (i.e.  ASA  50)  are  less  sensitive  to  light.  But 
there's  a  catch.  The  more  sensitive  the  film  is, 
the  more  grain  you  get  in  the  final  pictures 
and  the  smaller  you  can  enlarge  the  image.  A 
good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  pick  the  slowest  film 
possible  for  the  situation  you  will  be  pho- 
tographing. If  you  are  going  to  be  shooting  at 
night,  use  ASA  400  or  800...  outdoors  on  a 
bright  sunny  day,  ASA  100. ..overcast  or  mixed 
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with  flash,  ASA  200.  Many  times  there  will 
be  guides  printed  on  the  film  boxes  to  help 
you  decide  which  film  speed  is  best  to  use. 
Remember  once  you  load  the  film  into  your 
camera  to  change  the  ASA  dial  on  your  cam- 
era. Some  cameras  do  this  automatically 
because  of  the  DX  coding  printed  on  the  film 
canister.  Many  cameras  do  not.  It  is  safest  to 
check  to  make  sure. 

All  films  require  a  specific  amount  of  light 
for  a  properly  exposed  negative.  You  control 
this  light  with  the  use  of  aperture  and  shut- 
ter speed.  Most  cameras  have  some  form  of 
light  meter,  which  indicate  how  much  light  is 
reaching  the  film. 

The  shutter  speed  on  a  camera  is  the 
amount  of  time  the  shutter  stays  open  to 
allow  light  to  the  film.  The  control  for  this  is 
usually  found  on  the  top  of  your  camera.  It  is 
expressed  in  units  of  time,  in  seconds  and 
fractions  of  seconds:  2  is  2  seconds,  1  is  1  sec- 
ond, 125  is  1/125  of  a  second,  and  so  on. 
Slower  shutter  speeds,  such  as  2  seconds, 
allows  more  light  to  reach  the  film  and 
speeds  blur  motion.  When  hand-holding  the 
camera,  it  is  important  not  to  go  slower  than 
1/60  of  a  second  if  you  can.  The  result  will 
be  pictures  that  are  blurred  from  the  move- 
ment. Use  a  tripod  whenever  possible  to 
minimize  blurry  pictures.  Faster  shutter 
speeds,  such  as  1/250,  allow  less  light  to 
reach  the  film.  Fast  shutter  speeds  also  stop 
action.  A  moving  subject  will  blur  the  photo- 
graph just  as  moving  the  camera  will. 
Besides  not  going  slower  than  1/60  of  a  sec- 
ond, the  only  time  that  the  shutter  speed 
should  be  of  concern  is  when  trying  to  stop 
motion.  Then  use  a  speed  of  1/125  or  faster, 
depending  on  how  fast  the  subject  is  moving. 

Eyes  adjust  to  light  automatically.  In  low 
light,  the  iris  gets  bigger,  which  allows  more 
light  into  the  eye.  In  bright  light,  the  iris  gets 
smaller,  to  allow  less  light  into  the  eye.  The 
camera  works  the  same  way,  using  the  aper- 
ture (or  opening)  of  the  lens.  The  aperture  is 
measured  with  f-stops.  The  numbers  f/2.8, 
f/5.6,  f/8,  f/16,  f/22  (and  so  on)  are  f-stops. 
This  is  usually  found  on  the  small  ring  on  the 
lens,  near  the  camera  body.  Remember  this  to 
avoid  confusion:  the  numbers  are  fractions. 
The  smaller  numbers,  i.e.  f/2.8,  open  the  lens 
more  to  allow  in  more  light.  The  larger  num- 
bers, i.e.  f/22,  close  the  lens  to  allow  in  less 
light.  (Think  of  it  this  way...  1/2.8  is  bigger 
than  1/22.) 


Besides  regulating  the  amount  of  light 
that  reaches  the  film,  f-stops  control  how 
much  of  a  picture  will  be  in  focus  (depth-of- 
field).  If  you  want  the  entire  picture  to  be  in 
sharp  focus,  use  a  smaller  f-stop  such  as  f/22. 
This  will  give  more  depth  of  field,  that  is, 
more  of  the  background  will  be  in  focus.  If 
the  background  is  distracting,  and  would 
look  better  slightly  blurred,  use  a  larger  f- 
stop,  such  as  f/2.8. 

The  aperture  and  shutter  speeds  work 
together.  Remember,  film  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  light.  Think  of  a  faucet  with  a 
glass  below  it.  If  the  faucet  is  opened  wide,  it 
will  take  less  time  to  fill.  If  it  is  opened  a  lit- 
tle, it  will  take  more  time  to  fill  it.  The  size  of 
the  glass  is  the  same.  It  holds  the  same 
amount  of  water,  whether  it  is  filled  fast  or 
slow.  As  you  open  the  lens,  you  must  slow 
down  the  shutter,  and  vice-versa.  An  expo- 
sure of  f/11  at  1/250  is  the  same  as  f/8  at 
1/500,  and  it  is  the  same  as  f/16  at  1/125. 
Before  taking  a  picture,  decide  what  is  most 
important  to  the  picture.  If  the  subject  is 
moving,  pick  the  shutter  speed  first  (a  fast 
one,  such  as  1/250),  then  adjust  the  aperture 
for  the  light  needed.  If  the  background  must 
be  blurred,  pick  the  aperture  first  (a  large 
opening  such  as  f  2.8),  then  adjust  the  shutter 
speed.  At  first  it  is  somewhat  confusing.  My 
suggestion  is  to  experiment.  Try  taking  some 
pictures  using  different  camera  settings. 
Write  everything  down.  With  time  and  prac- 
tice it  will  become  second  nature. 

No  matter  which  type  of  camera  you 
have,  whether  it  is  a  fancy  35mm  or  a  simple 
disposable  camera,  there  are  a  few  little  tips 
and  pointers  that  will  make  your  pictures 
look  better.  In  no  way  are  these  strict  rules 
that  should  be  followed  no-matter-what,  but 
guidelines  for  some  things  that  may  work  for 
certain  situations. 

Lighting  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
any  photograph.  The  light  outdoors  is  best  in 
the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon.  Avoid 
taking  pictures  at  noon.  The  shadows  at  this 
time  are  very  deep  and  dark,  and  the  light  is 
harsh.  Colors  will  be  washed  out,  the  detail 
in  the  picture  will  be  blown  away,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  bad  picture.  Light  from  a 
flash  is  also  very  harsh,  similar  to  bright  light 
at  noon.  Use  a  flash  outdoors  only  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Whenever  possible, 
turn  it  off  and  shoot  without  it. 

Some  of  the  best  light  occurs  when  the 
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Here  are  two  shots  of  the  same  scene  showing 
how  light  can  affect  the  mood  of  a  photograph. 


-^^V^*^4 


clouds  are  out,  or  just  after  a  storm.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  go  out  on  an  overcast  or  rainy  day. 
(photo,  tree  when  it  was  raining)  Overcast 
days  soften  shadows,  and  make  colors  more 
vibrant.  The  light  on  a  scene  will  affect  the 
mood  of  the  picture.  Ansel  Adams  would  sit 
for  days,  waiting  for  the  light  to  be  just  so. 
Luckily,  sometimes  all  it  takes  is  waiting  for 
a  cloud  to  cover  the  sun.  (photos  of  farm- 
house....one  bright  light,  one  shade) 

How  and  where  the  subject  is  composed 
in  the  picture  is  as  important  as  the  light  that 
is  illuminating  it.  Here  are  some  more 
"rules"  to  consider.  (Remember... rules  are 
made  to  be  broken.) 


power  to  cut  things  that  are  unimportant  out 
just  by  moving  around  a  little  bit. 


The  background  should  not  distract 
from  the  subject.  Watch  for  things  in  the 
background  that  will  overpower  the  subject, 
such  as  bright  colors,  textures,  large  objects, 
or  something  that  does  not  belong  there. 


Never  center  the  subject.  Imagine  the 
frame  of  the  picture  as  a  tic-tac-toe  board.  The 
subject  will  create  more  interest  if  it  is  placed 
on  one  of  the  points  where  the  lines  intersect. 
(This  is  called  the  rule  of  thirds) 


Simplify.  Often  pictures  have  too 
much  going  on  and  distract  from  the  subject. 
Narrow  down  what  is  important  to  the 
scene,  and  isolate  it. 


Don't  put  the  horizon  line  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  picture.  This  cuts  the  picture  I 
in  half.  If  the  sky  is  what  is  beautiful  about  j 
the  scene,  emphasize  it. 


Have   a   strong   center   of   interest. 

Every  picture  should  have  a  clear  focal  point. 
Make  it  perfectly  clear  just  what  the  subject 
is.  If  it  is  some  moss  on  a  tree,  then  there  is  no 
need  to  show  the  whole  forest. 


Use  lines  to  draw  the  eye  to  the  focal 
point.  Lines  will  lead  the  eye  anywhere  in  the 
picture  you  want  it  to  go.  Make  sure  that  the 
lines  in  a  picture  don't  point  to  something 
insignificant. 


Get  close.  Fill  the  frame  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  closer  in  a  picture  is,  the  more  inter- 
esting it  becomes.  Look  around  the  edges  of 
the  picture.  The  subject  should  almost  touch 
these  edges,  if  not,  move  closer. 


Don't  include  anything  that  is  not 
important   to   the   picture.   You  have  the 


Use   a   different,   interesting   angle. 

Walk  around  the  subject.  Look  at  it  from  a 
worm's  eye  view.  Look  at  it  sideways.  Things 
look  very  different  when  you  look  at  them  in 
a  different  way.  Don't  be  afraid  of  what  you 
look  like  when  you  take  the  picture.  People 
already  understand  that  photographers  do 
strange  things. 

Hopefully  these  tips  will  help   a  little. 
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There  is  an  abundance  of  information  out 
there  on  photography.  The  library  is  a  good 
place  to  start.  There  is  also  plenty  of  infor- 
mation on  the 
internet.... http://www.kodak.com  has  tips 
about  lighting,  composition,  and  film. 
Subscribe  to  a  photo  magazine.  Absorb  all 
that  you  can  about  photography.  Eventually 
the  technical  stuff  will  sink  in  and  will 
become  second  nature. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  out  there  and 
shoot.  It  isn't  necessary  to  be  in  an  exotic 
place,  often  there  are  many  interesting  things 
going  on  right  in  your  backyard.  Don't  get 
discouraged.  Like  anything,  photography 
takes  practice.  In  my  opinion,  if  I  shoot  a  roll 
of  film  and  get  one  good  image  that  I  really 
love,  then,  I've  done  well.  Some  things  work, 
some  don't.  Be  proud  of  and  share  the  good 
pictures.  When  you  separate  the  really  good 
pictures  from  the  not-so-good  pictures,  the 
good  ones  look  even  better.  Make  enlarge- 
ments, frame  them,  and  hang  them  on  a  wall. 
Make  cards  and  postcards  and  send  them  to 
friends. 

The  biggest  and  most  important  piece  of 
advice  that  I  can  give  is  to  never  ever  wait  until 
later  to  take  a  picture  that  you  see.  Nature  is 
constantly  changing.  People  interfere.  It  may 
not  be  there  when  you  get  back.    » 

Staci  Mahan  is  a  professional  freelance  photographer.  She  teaches  outdoor 
photography  at  LDWF's  "Becoming  an  Outdoor  Woman"  zvorkshop. 


By  using  a  smaller  f-stop  such  as  f/22,  greater  depth  of  field  is 
captured  as  shown  in  the  photo  above. 


Never  put  the  horizon  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  It  cuts  the 
picture  in  half.  In  the  photo  below  the  field  was  emphasized. 
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Ihe  first  time  I  went  birding,  I  was 
bored.  The  occasion  was  an  annual 
Audubon  Christmas  Count,  and  a 
friend  had  invited  me  to  go  along.  At  that 
point,  I  could  identify  two  birds — cardinal 
and  robin.  We  met  at  7:30  a.m.,  and  by  9:30 
a.m.,  I  was  ready  to  leave,  in  fact,  I  DID  leave. 
Several  people  were  calling  out  bird  names 
with  assurance,  and  one  woman  spotted  a 
fox  sparrow  hunkered  down  in  an  obscure 
bush.  Although  it  was  attractive — if  you  like 
little  brown  birds,  I  thought — I  didn't  appre- 
ciate it,  because  it  was  just  one  more  bird  in  a 
confusing  array  of  feathers. 

Sometime  between  then  and  the  next 
scheduled  outing,  however,  I  began  to  think 
about  the  birds  I  had  seen,  and  the  people 
who  observed  them  so  closely.  I  looked  up  a 
few  of  the  birds  in  a  field  guide.  Well,  maybe 
I'll  go  just  one  more  time  to  give  it  a  fair 
chance... I  thought.  I  was  baited  and  did  not 
know  it,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  I  was 
hooked,  and  caught  too,  with  a  new  hobby. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  birded  many  times 


with  different  people.  Although  every  trip  is 
different,  there  are  some  factors  that  remain 
the  same.  Practicing  good  birding  etiquette 
will  help  ensure  successful  relationships 
with  your  new  birding  friends.  Here  are  ten 
tips  to  get  you  started  on  the  right  path. 

-Use  the  proper  terms.  It's  birding,  not  bird- 
watching.  Being  "on"  a  bird  means  that 
someone  has  spotted  one  that  deserves  atten- 
tion. It  might  mean  that  the  person  is  trying 
to  figure  out  what  it  is,  or  it  might  mean  that 
he/she  knows  what  it  is,  but  is  holding  the 
position  of  the  bird's  location  so  that  other 
birders  can  see  it  too.  Before  your  first  out- 
ing, read  the  front  pages  of  a  field  guide  to 
understand  the  proper  terminology  for  the 
parts  of  the  bird  such  as  the  coverts,  wing 
bars,  lores,  etc. 

-Be  courteous  in  where  you  stand.  You  final- 
ly see  the  male  scarlet  tanager  singing  in  a 
tall  tree.  What  a  sight!  As  you  are  standing 
there   gazing,   you   experience  black  out. 
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Someone  else,  in  his/her  quest  to  spy  that 
bird,  has  moved  directly  in  front  of  you  and 
is  standing  in  your  field  of  view.  A  person 
committing  this  faux  pas,  should  always  say, 
"Excuse  me.  I  didn't  mean  to  get  in  your  line 
of  sight  (or  in  your  way). 

-Offer  to  pay  for  gas  or  offer  to  drive.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  ingratiate  yourself  to  a  new 
group  is  to  offer  to  help  pay  for  gas  on  the 
field  trip.  Of  course,  the  driver  will  probably 
refuse,  and  if  this  happens,  just  leave  them  a 
small  amount  of  money  with  a  note.  People 
appreciate  appreciation. 

-Bring  more  than  enough  snacks,  so  you  can 
share  your  food.  I  went  binding  one  time 
with  two  other  people  who  were  friends  of 
mine.  They  were  sitting  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  car  while  I  was  in  the  back  with  the 
lunches.  They  were  chatting,  and  I  couldn't 
hear,  so  I  just  reached  for  a  carrot  to  help  cure 
my  ennui.  At  the  first  crunch,  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  front  seat  stopped  and  the  person 
in  the  passenger  seat  whirled  around.  She 
reminded  me  of  my  dog  when  I  am  eating 
roast  beef.  I  offered  her,  then  the  driver,  the 
bag  of  carrots.  What  I  learned  is  this:  It's  not 
only  rude  to  eat  in  front  of  other  people 
when  they  don't  have  any,  but  in  back  of 
them  too! 

-Do  not  complain.  Few  things  wear  on  the 
nerves  like  a  whiner.  Things  like  "Boy,  this 
sure  is  a  steep  hill,"  or  "I  don't  see  hardly  any 
birds  here..."  or  "Gosh,  it's  hot..."  or  a  thou- 
sand other  nuances.  Most  everyone  in  the 
group  desires  to  enjoy  a  morning  outside  in 
the  fresh  air — they  want  to  focus  on  the 
birds,  and  enjoy  the  company  of  other  people 
who  appreciate  the  birds.  Everyone  knows 
when  it's  hot,  windy,  cold  or  drizzly — they 
are  just  not  saying  anything,  because  it's  part 
of  the  outdoor  "code."  If  you  truly  do  have  a 
problem  though,  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  a 
friend  or  the  leader.  Be  sure  and  tell  the 
leader  in  advance  if  you  have  a  medical  con- 
dition or  might  need  an  emergency  medica- 
tion such  as  epinephrine  for  wasp  or  bee 
stings. 

-Speak  up  if  you  do  not  see  the  bird  that 
everyone  else  is  "on."  This  is  a  sign  of  interest 
for  the  beginner  and  is  noticed  by  the  experi- 
enced— it  sends  a  message  that  you  are  pay- 


ing attention.  Most  people  are  happy  to 
accommodate.  Be  patient  and  wait  until  the 
experienced  people  have  figured  out  which 
bird  it  is.  Learn  the  clockface  system  and 
practice  it  so  if  someone  says,  "The  bird  is  at 
two  o'clock,  just  in  front  or  that  big  oak  tree, 
on  the  dead  branch,  about  50  yards  away," 
you  will  know  where  to  look. 

-Speak  quietly  and  not  too  much.  First  of  all, 
loud  noises  scare  the  birds,  and  secondly,  few 
things  are  more  annoying  to  a  birder  than  to 
have  a  person  in  the  group  talk  about  their 
teenage  daughter's  most  recent  boyfriend,  the 
accomplishments  of  their  grandchildren, 
their  new  car  or  a  thousand  other  things  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  birding.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  chat  along  as  you  walk  because  that  is 
what  you  normally  do  on  a  walk  outside.  Just 
remember,  though,  that  you  are  a  guest,  and 
there  will  be  a  time  to  talk  at  lunch  or  in  the 
car  on  the  way  home. 


-It's  fine  to 
exclaim  when 
you  see  a  beauti- 
ful bird;  in  fact, 
most  birders 
appreciate 
exquisiteness 
too.  I  remember 
when  I  saw  my 
first 
Prothonotary 
Warbler  on  a  tree 
overhanging  a 
lake — the  bright 
yellow  feathers 
just  impressed 
me  so  much! 
Sometimes  it  is 
hard  to  squelch 
your  comments 
when  you  see 
something  great, 
especially  when 
you  have 

"exclaimer" 
genes  in  you.  (I 
got  them  from 
my  mother  who 
was  a  botanical 
exclaimer.) 
-Thank  the  field 
trip  leader  before 


Appealing  to  nature 
lovers  of  all  ages, 
birdwatching  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing 
non-consumptive 
outdoor  activities  in 
the  nation. 
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you  leave  for  the  day.  He  or  she  is  taking  on 
a  lot  of  responsibility  to  take  several  people 
on  an  outing.  We  often  take  them  for  grant- 
ed. 

-Remember  that  becoming  a  good  birder 
takes  time.  Everyone  has  to  begin  some- 
where, so  don't  be  discouraged  if  everyone 
else  seems  to  know  more  than  you  do  at  this 
point.  Learn  the  birds  one  by  one,  and  soon 
you  will  be  helping  someone  else.  Practice 
on  your  own.  You  will  need  a  good  binocular 
and  a  field  guide,  so  shop  around  carefully 
and  ask  the  people  in  your  group  what  they 
use.  Join  an  ornithological  group  and  partic- 
ipate in  outings.  Rearrange  your  schedule  to 
attend  field  trips — it's  worth  it! 

In  addition  to  the  ten  tips  mentioned 
above,   David    L'Hoste,   president   of   the 


"*$&%)*: 


Louisiana  Ornithological  Society  (LOS), 
offers  this  advice:  "Oftentimes  beginning 
birders  don't  take  the  time  to  really  look  at  a 
bird  before  putting  down  the  binocular  and 
paging  through  a  field  guide  trying  to  identi- 
fy what  they  say  from  a  fleeting  glimpse.  Stay 
focused  on  the  bird  and  describe  to  yourself 
what  you  are  seeing.  Does  it  have  an  eye 
ring?  Does  it  have  wing  bars?  What  is  the 
shape  and  size  of  its  bill?  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
carry  a  notepad  and  write  down  a  descrip- 
tion. Then  go  to  the  field  guide." 

Becoming  a  well-rounded  birder  is  a 
process  that  takes  time.  If  you  follow  these 
guidelines,  however,  you  will  be  on  your  way 
to  becoming  friends  with  the  birders  in  you 
community.  Field  guides  are  great,  but  you 
will  learn  much  faster  if  you  become  part  of  a 
group  of  people  that  can  tell  you  what  to 
expect  on  the  trip,  what  to  wear,  where  the 
birds  are,  what  the  birds  are  and  a  million 
other  things  like  habitat,  breeding  areas,  juve- 
nile ID,  and  stories  of  old.  One  of  my  best 
binding  trips  was  on  a  sunny  winter  day  with 
an  older  gentleman  who  told  me  stories  of  all 
the  bobolinks  he  used  to  find  in  an  area  where 
we  were  birding.  Listening  to  others  talk 
about  their  history  of  birding — the  "great 
finds,"  being  lost,  thinking  something  is  a 
snowy  owl  in  a  tree  about  400  yards  away 
when  it  is  really  a  white  cat  (this  really  hap- 
pened)— helps  you  ready  yourself  to  form 
your  own  history,  and  those  memories  can  be 
enjoyed  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Happy  birding! 


For  more  information  contact: 
Louisiana  Ornithological  Society 
David  J.  L'Hoste,  President 
400  Lafayette  Street,  Suite  150 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
Lhoste@lhostelaw.com 
Web  site:  www.losbird.org 


HL-.K.   
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A  "must  have"  for  novice  naturalists  is  a  good, 
comprehensive  field  guide  to  aid  in  quick,  easy 
identification. 


Photo  by  Michael  A.  Seymour 


nee  you  start  noticing  mourning 
doves,  they  seem  to  be  everywhere 
you  go.  Gaze  out  the  kitchen  window 
and  there  they  are — frequent  partak- 
ers of  backyard  feeder  fare.  Look  up 
while  sitting  at  a  traffic  light,  and  you  may 
spy  a  pair  perched  on  a  power  line.  That 
weedy  vacant  lot  near  your  home  may  have 
a  few  at  daybreak  strolling  around  chicken- 
like looking  for  seeds.  Whether  farmyards, 
forest  edges,  or  fields,  the  mourning  dove  is 
North  America's  most  abundant  and  wide- 
spread dove  and  the  most  commonly  hunted 
and  harvested  game  bird.  Flocks  in  the  win- 
ter can  number  into  the  hundreds. 

Not  only  do  we  see  them  often,  but  we 
hear  them  as  well.  The  "mourning"  part  of  its 
name  comes  from  its  soft,  melancholy  call: 
"Coo-ah,  coo,  coo,  coo."  Beginning  in  early 
spring,  males  select  nesting  territories  and 
announce  frequently  throughout  the  day,  by 
cooing  from  prominent  perches  in  the  area. 
Since  mourning  doves  may  have  a  10-month 
or  more  nesting  period,  these  songs  may  last 
throughout  the  year.  When  walking  through 


a  field,  should  you  unwittingly  pass  too 
closely  to  a  covey,  you  might  hear  a  fluttering 
whistle  as  they  take  flight. 

They  bob  their  sleek  heads  when  they 
walk  along  the  ground  eating  seeds  and 
berries.  In  the  Southeast,  mourning  doves  eat 
mostly  corn  and  bristlegrass.  Near  favorites 
are  crowfootgrass,  cowpea,  crabgrass,  rag- 
weed, and  some  fruits.  They  also  eat  waste 
grains  such  as  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  millet,  peanuts,  lespedezas,  and 
seeds  of  pines  and  pokeberry.  These  vegetar- 
ian eating  habits  and  plump  form  make  them 
popular  game  birds.  They  can  drink  without 
throwing  their  heads  back  as  most  birds  do. 

Even  though  mourning  doves  flock  for 
much  of  the  year,  during  mating  season  they 
form  pairs.  When  a  male  is  interested  in  a 
female,  he  spirals  in  the  air  with  his  wingtips 
held  below  his  body.  On  the  ground,  he  nods 
his  head,  spreads  his  feathers  and  struts  in 
front  of  the  female  like  a  muscleman  at  the 
beach.  Despite  this  impressive  display  of 
affection,  the  pair  bonds  rarely  endure  more 
than  one  season. 


STORY  BY 
RITA  VENABLE 
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The  male  and 

female  take 

"shifts"  during 

the  incubation 

period. 


Males  bring  the  materials,  while  females 
build  the  nests.  To  appear  so  flimsy,  the  nests, 
which  resemble  platforms,  hold  together  sur- 
prisingly well.  They  are  made  from  grass, 
twigs,  rootlets,  or  pine  needles  placed  in  the 
horizontal  fork  of  a  tree  anywhere  from  3  to 
30  feet  off  the  ground.  In  contrast,  some 
mourning  doves  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground,  and  some  will  use  the  nest  of  anoth- 
er bird  such  as  an  American  robin,  gray  cat- 
bird, or  common  grackle  as  a  foundation  for 
the  platform  nest.  Male  mourning  doves 
defend  these  breeding  territories  by  bowing 
their  heads  repeatedly  and  cooing. 

Once  the  common  two  white  eggs  are  laid, 
they  can  be  seen  through  the  nest  from  the 
ground.  The  eggs  stay  protected  around  the 
clock — males  incubate  most  of  the  day, 
females  stay  on  the  nest  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  all  through  the  night. 

After  hatching,  the  young  are  well  provid- 
ed for.  Like  other  doves  and  pigeons,  mourn- 
ing doves  regurgitate  food  to  their  nestlings. 
Pigeons  and  doves  have  very  well  developed 
crops,  which,  as  in  other  birds,  are  used  for 
storing  food.  During  the  last  week  of  the 
incubation  period,  however,  the  males  and 
females  alike  begin  to  develop  a  thickened 


LDWF  file  photos 


lining  in  their  crops.  The  "milk"  contained  in 
the  cells  of  this  lining  are  shed  into  the  crop 
cavity  for  the  purpose  of  regurgitation  to  the 
young.  By  the  time  the  young  arrive  and  are 
ready  for  food,  the  males  and  females  have  a 
store  of  vitamin,  fat,  and  protein  rich  "milk"  to 
give  them.  Both  females  and  males  continue 
to  feed  in  this  way  for  about  18  days  gradual- 
ly increasing  the  amount  of  seed  that  is  put 
into  the  mix  after  the  first  few  days.  By  this 
time,  the  young  are  ready  to  fledge,  and  milk 
production  ceases  gradually.  Males  produce 
crop  milk  4  to  6  days  longer  than  females. 

The  heavily  spotted,  fledged  young  will 
eventually  grow  into  tawny-gray  12-inch 
birds  long  with  long  pointed  tails,  black  dots 
on  the  wings,  and  a  pinkish  wash  on  the 
underparts.  The  male  has  a  light  gray  head 
with  iridescent  neck,  while  the  female  is 
evenly  brown  on  head  and  neck.  In  flight,  the 
long  pointed  tail  with  the  white  tail  border 
can  still  be  seen.  The  tails  of  the  females  are  a 
bit  shorter  than  the  males. 

Though  they  have  been  around  for  a  long 
time,  mourning  doves  are  still  surviving  quite 
well  today.  Their  range  is  expanding  north- 
ward along  with  the  red-bellied  woodpecker, 
northern  cardinal,  and  the  tufted  titmouse, 
which  is  thought  to  be  because  of  backyard 
bird  feeding  by  so  many  people. 

We  probably  take  mourning  doves  for 
granted.  Because  they  are  so  abundant,  we 
get  used  to  seeing  them  around  and  hearing 
their  beautiful  calls  at  dawn  and  dusk. 
There's  usually  no  shortage  of  them  for 
hunters  during  dove  season,  and  counting 
"mo-dos"  on  a  bird  count  is  a  necessity  more 
than  a  thrill. 

Still,  should  they  someday  go  the  route  of 
their  relatives,  the  passenger  pigeons,  we 
would  gravely  miss  their  presence  in  our 
lives.  The  dove,  a  symbol  of  peace  to  the 
Western  world,  deserves  our  careful  manage- 
ment. Whether  you  enjoy  them  at  the  end  of 
your  binocular  or  a  fork,  it  is  a  bird  to  be 
appreciated  for  its  beauty  and  usefulness  too. 


Rita  Venable  is  a  freelance  outdoor  writer  and  is 
a  Creative  Writing  Artist-in-Residence  with  the 
TN  Arts  Commission.  Her  ivebsite  is 
ivww.godtheartist.com. 
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Come  celebrate  the  great  outdoors 

with  the  louisiana  Department  of 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries! 


16th  Annual 

PARTICIPATION  ACTIVITIES 


Canoeing 
Fishing  Clinic 

ShOOting  (BB,  muzdeloader,  shotgun  skeet) 

Archery  Target  Shooting 

Duck  and  Goose  Calling 
Duck  Calling  Contest 
Boating  Education    


Baton  Rouge  location: 
Saturday,  September  23, 2000 

9  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  at 
Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center 

STATEWIDE  LOCATIONS 

•Baton  Bouge  225/765-2925 
•Mliillen  318/371-3050 
•Monroe  318/343-4044 
•Natchitoches  318/487-5885 


KIDS' FISHING  CONTEST 


Outdoor  Event 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

(by  experts) 

Bowhunting 

Fly  Casting 

Fly  Tying 

Falconry 

Purchase  boat 

registrations,  hunting  and 

fishing  licenses 

FREE  ADMISSION! 


TYPICAL  EXHIBITS  INCLUDE 

•  Commercial  Fishing  Industry 
•Ducks  Unlimited 
•Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
•Operation  Game  Thief 

•  Louisiana  Artificial  Beef  Program 

•  Louisiana  Natural  Freshwater  Catfish  Association 
•Auduhon  Society 

•  Dayou  State  Dowhunters  Association 

•  Louisiana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 


Presented  by 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
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I  Americas  Brand 
of  Quality  Food 
Products. 


ASSOCIATED 


Sponsored  by 

Coca-Cola, The  Advocate  and 

Associated  Foods 


(activities  will  vary  by  location) 
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Louisiana  Wildlife 
&  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl, 
freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish, 
saltwater  fish,  snakes, 
amphibians,  turtles. 
Any  combination: 


1-2  posters 
3-6  posters 
7  or  more 


$4.00  each 
$3.50  each 
$3.00  each 


Building  and  Maintaining 
Nest  Boxes 

Compiled  by  LDWF's  Natural  Heritage  sec- 
tion, this  book  includes  easy  to  follow 
instructions  and  blueprints  for  nest  boxes 
to  house  dozens  of  species.  Great  craft 
ideas  for  scouts,  students  or  anyone 
who  wants  to  bring  outdoor  wildlife  to 
their  back  yard.      $2.50 


L«alsiaiiii  Conservationist  Magazine  Oinier  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip_ 
Phone  


Marine  Recreational 
Fishing  Maps 

Six  full  color  maps  indicate  off- 
shore/inshore rig  locations, 
launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips 
and  species  identification. 
#1  Venice  to  Fourchon 
#2  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 
#3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to 
Chandeleur  Sound 
#4  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake 
#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay 
#6  Texas/La.  coast  to 
La./Mississippi  coast. 
Specify  map  number  and  choice 
of  rolled  or  folded. 
$11    Folded 
$12  Rolled 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood 
and  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than  450  delec- 
table, time-tested  Louisiana  dishes. 
Recipes  for  all  types  of  wild 
game  as  well  as  side  dishes 
and  desserts.  Color 
photographs  $1 5 


□  1  year,  6  issues,  $10  □  2  years,  12  issues,  $18  □  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 

I    I  New  rj  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to:    


Name 

Address 

City-State-Zip 
Phone 


O  1  year,  6  issues,  $10 

DNew 

Gift  Giver 


□  2  years,  12  issues,  $18                      □  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 
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Species  Profile 


Ruby-throated 

1       ' 


Hummingbirds  are  amazing  animals, 
with  many  superlative  attributes.  The 
birds  are  thought  of  as  highly  attrac- 
tive by  many  and  often  copied  in  the  art 
world.  Named  for  the  sound  made  by  its 
wings,  which  beat  an  average  of  60  beats 
per  second,  all  species  of  the  bird  can 
hover,  fly  backward  and  shift  sideways  and 
up  and  down,  like  a  living  helicopter.  Also 
known  for  their  tiny  size  and  bright  glittering 
colors,  these  wee  birds  with  long,  slender 
bills  and  extendable  tongues  are  well 
adapted  for  reaching  nectar  in  tubular  flow- 
ers. The  hummingbird  family  boasts  the 
smallest  bird  species  in  the  world:  the  2  1/2 
inch  Cuban  bee  hummingbird.  The  species 
most  often  seen  in  Louisiana,  from  March 
to  October,  is  the  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird, Archilochus  colubris. 

The  male  ruby-throated  hummingbird  has 
an  iridescent  green  back  and  a  brilliant  red 
throat  or  gorget.  Females  and  juveniles 
lack  the  spectacular  ruby  patch  but  may 
show  fine  throat  spots.  The  bird's  diet  con- 
sists of  nectar,  insects  and  spiders.  A  long 
bill  is  used  to  feed  from  tube-shaped  flow- 
ers, thus,  many  backyard  man-made  feed- 
ers employ  glass  or  plastic  tubes. 

Hummingbirds  have  the  highest  metabo- 
lism of  any  warmblooded  vertebrate  animal 
in  the  world  and  so  must  eat  at  consistent 
and  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  day. 
The  heart  rate  of  all  hummingbird  species 
is  the  highest  of  any  living  creature  at  20 
beats  per  second. 

Ruby-throated  hummingbirds  are  the 
only  species  in  the  family  Trochilidae  to 
nest  in  Louisiana.  The  nests,  which  are  the 
size  of  a  walnut  shell,  are  camouflaged 
from  predators  by  their  resemblance  to  a 


knot  on  a  tree  limb.  Made  of  plant  down, 
other  bits  of  vegetation  and  spider  webs, 
these  real  tree  houses  are  covered  by 
lichens  and  secured  to  limbs  by  the  birds' 
saliva.  The  bi-colored  females  do  the  plan- 
ning, gathering  of  materials  and  construction 
of  the  sturdy  homes  while  the  males  await 
their  reproductive  duties,  feeding  often.  The 
females  choose  well  shaded  sites  on  down- 
ward sloping  branches  above  the  ground 
near  water. 

Once  the  females  build  their  nests,  they 
hover  to  separate  male  territory  where  they 
play  tag  with  the  males  until  they  are  caught 
and  fertilized.  The  females  return  home  to 
lay  two  tiny  oval  eggs  while  the  males  con- 
tinue to  reproduce  through  the  course  of  the 
breeding  season.  The  responsibilities  of 
incubating  the  eggs  with  body  warmth,  turn- 
ing the  eggs  throughout  the  day  and  tending 
the  chicks  after  birth  are  the  females'  alone. 
The  babies  are  born  1 5  to  16  days  after  fer- 
tilization blind,  bare  and  defenseless. 

The  nestlings  must  be  fed  repeatedly  with 
regurgitated  insects  and  nectar.  Because 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  a  high  enough 
body  temperature  to  survive  alone,  the 
mother  birds  must  warm  them  frequently 
with  their  own  body  heat.  Two-week-old 
chicks  began  to  develop  feathers  and  fat  lay- 
ers for  insulation  and  are  usually  ready  to 
leave  home  at  three  weeks  of  age.  During 
those  three  weeks  of  growth,  the  mother 
birds  aggressively  defend  the  nests.  Moms 
have  no  trouble  emptying  the  nest  of  the 
fledglings;  the  youths  are  seen  as  competi- 
tors when  they  are  able  to  obtain  food  for 
themselves. 

The  ruby-throated  birds  communicate 
among  themselves  via  chatters  and  squeals 
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The  males  often  emit  shrill  whistles  during 
flight  which  are  audible  at  a  wide  range. 
While  the  wings  of  the  birds  make  constant 
subdued  humming,  the  males  issue  bursts 
of  sharp  notes. 

Bird  banding  has  produced  evidence  to 
suggest  that  ruby-throated  hummingbirds 
live  an  average  of  five  years  in  Louisiana. 
Hummingbird  sightings  begin  in  March  in 
the  state  and  continue  through  early  to  mid- 
October.  Many  Louisianians  are  intrigued 
with  watching  hummingbirds  in  their  back- 
yards, wild  meadows  and  flowered  woods. 
There  a  variety  of  ways  to  attract  humming- 
birds through  feeders  and  plantings. 

Hummingbirds  are  highly  attracted  to  red, 
tube-like  flowers.  There  are  a  variety  of 


plants  that  can  be  used  to  attract  the  birds. 
Cypress  vines,  honeysuckle,  wildflowers,  cit- 
rus trees  and  Japanese  plum  are  only  a  few 
of  the  flowering  plants  attractive  to  ruby- 
throated  hummingbirds.  Feeders  are  also 
effective  ways  to  entice  the  birds. 

Standard  red-based  feeders  work  well  to 
attract    Homemade  feeders  are  easily 
made  with  soda  or  hot  sauce  bottles  turned 
upside  down  onto  a  lipped  base  such  as  a 
jar  lid  and  rigged  with  a  few  inches  of  airline 
tubing  or  even  a  small  straw. 

The  solution  for  feeders  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  grocery  store  or  can  be 
made  easily  at  home.  Four  parts  water  to 
one  part  sugar  should  be  boiled  and  cooled 
to  ensure  the  solution  is  dissolved. 


A  juvenile  ruby-throated  male 

hummingbird  is  observed  at  right 

and  a  young  female  is  shown 

below. 


Photos  by  Michael  A.  Seymour 
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MANAGEMENT  AREA 


Tucked  into  the  northwestern  corner  of 
West  Feliciana  Parish  is  a  Wildlife 
Management  Area  (WMA)  unlike  any 
in  the  state.  A  vast  diversity  of  habitats 
made  possible  by  its  proximity  to  the 
Mississippi  River  and  many  tributaries,  hilly 
terrain  unusual  in  south  Louisiana  and  a 
tremendous  variety  of  vegetation  make 
Tunica  Hills  WMA  absolutely  unique. 

Recent  land  trades  and  acquisitions  have 
increased  the  size  of  Tunica  Hills  WMA  to 
5,358  acres  bisected  by  Old  Tunica  Trace,  one 
of  Louisiana's  most  scenic  byways.  Tunica 
Hills  welcomes  many  activities  in  addition 
to  the  traditional  hunting  and  trapping. 
Birdwatching,  hiking,  horseback  riding  and 
photography  are  among  the  favorite  activi- 
ties of  frequent  visitors. 

The  forest  type  of  Tunica  Hills  is  classified 
as  upland  hardwood,  though  some  loblolly 
pine  and  eastern  red  cedar  can  be  found  on 
ridge  tops  and  stream  terraces.  Most  com- 
mon throughout  the  area  are  hardwoods 
such  as  American  beech,  American  holly, 
magnolia,  oak,  hickory,  sweetgum,  hackber- 
ry,  elm  and  poplar.  A  large  variety  of  under- 
story  plants  inhabit  areas  from  wide  open 
spaces  left  by  logging  operations  conducted 
in  the  recent  past  to  complete  cover  afforded 
by  dense  groups  of  hardwoods.  Plants  like 
hydrangea,  silverbell,  snowbell,  pawpaw, 
flowering  dogwood,  sweetleaf,  spicebrush, 
blackberry  and  switchcane  are  the  most  pop- 
ulous forms  of  undergrowth. 

A  number  of  rare  animals  call  Tunica  Hills 
home  for  at  least  part  of  the  year.  Black  bear, 
spotted  skunk,  long-tailed  weasel,  eastern 
chipmunk,  Cooper's  hawk,  worm-eating 
warbler  and  Webster's  salamander  are 
among  the  reported  rare  animals  sighted  in 
or  near  the  WMA. 


More  common  to  Tunica  Hills  WMA  are 
white-tailed  deer.  As  recently  as  1995, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  biologists  expressed  concern 
about  overpopulation  in  the  area.  Liberal 
hunting  seasons  scheduled  by  the  depart- 
ment have  made  a  positive  impact.  The 
size  and  quality  of  deer  in  the  area  is  of 
utmost  concern  to  the  biologists  and  deer 
hunters  alike.  Several  Pope  and  Young 
class  deer  have  been  taken  on  the  manage- 
ment area  and  it  is  the  intent  of  all  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  herd  an  outstanding 
one. 

Turkeys  were  once  plentiful  on  Tunica 
Hills  WMA,  but  heavy  timber  cutting  on 
the  area  just  prior  to  the  department's 
acquisition  of  the  land  has  rendered  only 
about  a  third  of  the  acreage  suitable  for 
turkey  habitat.  In  addition,  timber  cutting 
on  adjacent  lands  compounded  the  loss. 
The  department  added  a  supplementary 
food  plot  to  maintain  the  current  popula- 
tion and  limited  hunting  privileges  to  lot- 
tery hunts  only  in  1997. 

Access  paths  include  a  network  of 
walking  trails  and  three  ATV  trails  which 
are  open  from  September  15  to  February 
15  each  year.  The  ATV  trails  are  closed  to 
motorized  traffic  the  remainder  of  the  year 
to  minimize  environmental  effect.  Though 
camping  is  not  allowed  on  Tunica  Hills 
WMA,  two  commercial  campgrounds  are 
located  within  short  driving  distance. 

Tunica  Hills  WMA  is  a  place  of  tremen- 
dous scenic  beauty.  It  provides  a  seeming- 
ly unending  variety  of  outdoor  activities 
for  sportsmen  and  its  rugged  terrain  and 
diverse  ecosystem  provide  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  sightseers  in  south  Louisiana. 
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BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 

Point  of  Sale  Licensing 

Convenience  for  the  21st 

Century  Sportsman 

Beginning  in  June  of  this  year,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  fully  implemented  a 
"Point  of  Sale"  licensing  system.  This  sys- 
tem will  dramatically  change  the  way 
license  sales  are  managed  by  the  depart- 
ment. This  means  that  with  the  exception 
of  lifetime  licenses,  all  transactions  involv- 
ing the  purchase  of  recreational  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  are  accomplished 
through  a  computer  terminal.  The  terminal 
is  located  at  the  "point"  or  location  where 
the  buyer  is  making  his  or  her  purchase. 
The  license  is  printed  by  the  terminal  at  the 
"point"  where  the  license  is  sold.  Thus  the 
name  "Point  of  Sale."  The  primary  benefit 
to  the  buyer  is  convenience.  For  the 
department,  it  means  a  much  more  effec- 
tive system  of  license  sales  record  keep- 
ing and  enforcement  of  license  regula- 
tions. 

For  the  "traditional"  license  purchaser 
who  goes  to  the  local  store  and  buys 
licenses  before  going  afield,  nothing  has 
really  changed.  Most  businesses  selling 
licenses  under  the  previous  stamp  and 
carrier  system  now  have  the  new  license 
terminal  and  sell  licenses  much  like  before. 
The  difference  is  that  instead  of  all  the  time 
needed  to  write  the  purchaser's  informa- 
tion, filling  out  the  carrier  and  signing  the 
individual  stamps,  things  go  a  lot  quicker. 

The  buyer  simply  hands  over  his  driver's 
license  or  Louisiana  I.  D.  number  and  the 
vendor  enters  the  information  along  with 
the  type  of  privilege  purchased.  The  com- 
puter does  the  rest.  The  result  is  a  printout 
on  green  paper  with  the  LDWF  watermark. 
The  printed  slip  identifies  the  license  hold- 
er and  includes  an  identification  and  trans- 
action number.  This  green  printout  is  the 
proof  of  purchase  of  the  license  privilege 
and  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  buyer 
while  hunting  or  fishing.  The  advantages  to 
the  licensee  are  less  time  needed  to  pur- 
chase, no  errors  in  the  license  information, 
all  the  privileges  purchased  at  the  same 
time  are  on  one  slip  of  paper  and  the  ven- 
dor is  never  sold  out  of  stamps  or  carriers. 


He  can  also  sell  any  recreational  license 
privilege  offered  by  the  department, 
including  recreational  gear  licenses  for 
crab  traps,  slat  traps,  trawls  and  other 
types  of  gear. 

Under  the  old  system,  many  vendors 
only  carried  frequently  sold  licenses  such 
as  basic  fishing  and  hunting,  or  they  may 
have  only  kept  a  small  supply  on  hand.  A 
person  in  north  Louisiana  wishing  to  pur- 
chase a  salt  water  fishing  license  prior  to 
going  on  a  coastal  fishing  trip  might  have 
a  hard  time  finding  that  license  at  his  local 
sporting  goods  store.  The  hunter  trying  to 
find  a  big  game  license  on  the  afternoon 
before  opening  day  of  deer  season  might 
find  all  the  local  businesses  sold  out.  No 
longer  are  these  problems  under  the  point 
of  sale  system. 

Not  only  does  the  new  system  offer 
convenience  for  over  the  counter  sales  at 
approximately  1,000  locations.  Licenses 
may  be  purchased  by  telephone  or  via  the 
Internet.  The  purchases  may  be  made 
using  credit  cards,  checks  or  by  whatever 
payment  method  is  allowed  by  the  vendor. 
Telephone  sales  may  be  conducted  at  1  - 
888-765-2602.  The  LDWF  Internet  web- 
site is  at  www.wlf.state.la.us.  Purchasers 
making  the  transaction  by  telephone  are 
given  an  authorization  number  for  the 
license.  This  number  may  be  used  by  the 
purchaser  until  the  actual  licenses  arrive 
by  mail.  The  wildlife  agent  checking  for 
licenses  in  the  field  is  given  the  LDWF 
number  by  the  purchaser.  The  agent  can 
then  access  the  information  immediately 
by  radio  through  LDWF  communications 
staff. 

The  new  system  also  offers  a  lot  in 
assisting  the  wildlife  agent  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  license  regulations.  Many  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  previous  license 
system  have  been  remedied.  One  of 
those  problems  was  the  purchase  of  resi- 
dent licenses  by  non-residents.  A  sub- 
stantial amount  of  revenue  was  lost  each 
year  through  this  theft  by  fraud.  The 
requirement  of  a  valid  Louisiana  driver's 
license  or  I.  D.  number  in  order  to  pur- 
chase resident  licenses  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  this  type  of  crime. 

Another  law  enforcement  benefit  is  the 
ability  to  "flag"  those  individuals  who  have 
had  hunting  and/or  fishing  privileges 
revoked.  In  Louisiana  these  privileges  can 
be  revoked  for  violation  of  state  or  federal 


fish  and  wildlife  regulations,  failure  to  pay 
civil  penalties  or  fines  owed  this  depart- 
ment or  failure  to  pay  child  support.  Those 
individuals  under  such  revocation  can  now 
be  identified  by  computer  records  and  will 
be  unable  to  purchase  any  hunting  or  fish- 
ing licenses  through  the  system.  The  sys- 
tem will  also  automatically  notify  the 
department  as  to  when  and  where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  purchase  licenses 
illegally. 

In  some  situations  more  than  one 
license  is  required  in  order  to  legally  hunt 
or  fish  for  certain  species.  For  example,  in 
order  to  hunt  deer  with  a  bow,  the  hunter 
must  possess  basic,  big  game  and  bow 
hunting  licenses.  The  point  of  sale  system 
will  not  allow  the  purchase  of  a  big  game 
license  by  an  individual  unless  a  basic 
hunting  license  has  already  been  pur- 
chased or  is  being  acquired  at  the  same 
time.  The  bow  license  cannot  be  bought 
without  an  earlier  or  same  time  purchase 
of  the  basic  and  big  game  licenses.  It  is  the 
same  for  all  other  licenses  including  basic 
fishing  and  salt  water  licenses. 

Everyone  born  after  September  1 , 1 969 
must  complete  a  Hunter  Safety  course 
before  purchasing  a  basic  hunting  license. 
Prior  to  point  of  sale,  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  license  vendor  to  ask  the  buyer 
for  his  hunter  safety  card  number  and 
include  the  number  with  the  other  informa- 
tion required  on  the  license  carrier.  The 
point  of  sale  system  will  require  the  entry 
of  a  valid  hunter  safety  card  number  before 
selling  a  hunting  license  to  anyone  born 
after  the  mandatory  date. 

Computerized  license  sales  also  pro- 
vide the  department  with  accurate  records 
of  all  transactions.  This  information  is  vital- 
ly important  to  the  department  when  deter- 
mining trends  in  consumptive  use  of 
wildlife  resources  and  in  application  for  fed- 
eral matching  funds.  From  license  sales 
we  also  learn  how  many  people  are  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  by  what  methods. 

As  we  enter  the  21st  century,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  is  committed  to  providing  effi- 
cient and  convenient  service  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  wise  and  effective  resource  pro- 
tection and  management.  Through  point  of 
sale  licensing  and  other  modern  methods 
and  programs  we  will  continue  to  main- 
tain our  status  as  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise. 
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LA  YOUTHS  TAKE  FIRST  PLACE 

IN  NATIONAL  YOUTH  HUNTER 

EDUCATION  CHALLENGE 

The  DeSoto  Youth  Sportsmen's  Team 
took  top  honors  as  overall  national 
junior  champions  in  the  15th  Annual 
Youth  Hunter  Education  Challenge,  a 
co-educational  national  competition 
held  July  24  -  29  in  Mansfield,  Penn. 
The  team,  which  placed  first  in  the 
junior  division  at  the  state  YHEC 
competition  sponsored  by  the  LDWF 
in  May,  is  comprised  of  five  young 
men  from  north  Louisiana:  Chet 
Carpenter,  14;  Charlie  Edwards,  12; 
Alex  Troegel,  14;  Brian  Crooks,  14 
and  Jared  Hayes,  12. 

The  team  placed  first  in  several 
events,  including  wildlife  identifica- 
tion, muzzleloader,  hunter  safety  trail 
and  archery,  and  third  in  the  rifle  com- 
petition and  on  the  written  wildlife 
test.  In  individual  junior  competition, 
Chet  Carpenter  placed  third  overall  in 
the  nation,  first  in  rifle  and  second  on 
the  written  hunter  responsibility  exam 
and  Charlie  Edwards  placed  second 
in  muzzleloader  and  third  in  wildlife 
identification. 

The  Caddo-Bossier  senior  YHEC 
team  placed  third  overall  in  the 
nation,  while  taking  first  place  in  the 
senior  rifle  competition  and  third  in 
the  muzzleloader  event. 

LAKE  BISTINEAU  DRAWDOWN 

FOR  AQUATIC  VEGETATION 

CONTROL 

The  LDWF  will  conduct  a  drawdown 
on  Lake  Bistineau  in  Bossier  and 
Webster  parishes  beginning 
Tuesday,  Sept.  5  and  ending  Jan.  29, 
2001,  when  the  water  control  struc- 
ture gates  will  be  closed  so  the  lake 
can  begin  refilling.  LDWF  inland  fish- 
eries biologists  have  surveyed  the 


lake  and  determined  that  overgrowth 
of  aquatic  plants  would  eventually 
prevent  boating  and  fishing  access 
to  the  lake. 

"Lowering  the  water  level  by 
seven  feet  will  expose  noxious 
aquatic  plants  such  as  hydrilla,  alli- 
gator weed  and  water  hyacinths  to 
lower  fall  and  winter  temperatures 
and  provide  a  natural  remedy  for  the 
plant  problem,"  noted  James  M. 
Seales  II,  LDWF  aquatic  biologist.  "A 
decline  in  the  fisheries  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  lake  has  been  noted  in 
the  annual  spring  and  fall  electrofish- 
ing  samples.  Sportfish  reproduction 
has  also  declined  along  with  the 
deterioration  of  suitable  spawning 
habitat." 

LDWF  requested  that  the  LA 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
Development  open  the  water  control 
structure  on  the  lake  "in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  gradual  outflow  of 
four  inches  per  day,  thus  preventing 
downstream  flooding  of  agricultural 
lands." 

LDWF  ENFORCEMENT  AGENTS 
RESCUE  INFANT  FROM  BOAT 

On  July  15,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Enforcement 
Division  Senior  Agent  Guy  Adams 
rescued  an  infant  from  an  out-of-con- 


trol  boat  on  Lake  Maurepas  in  St. 
John  Parish.  Remarkably,  no  serious 
injuries  were  sustained  in  the  inci- 
dent. 

The  boat,  operated  by  Randy 
Posey  of  Livingston,  was  traveling 
south  on  Lake  Maurepas  towards  the 
mouth  of  Blind  River  in  St.  John 
Parish  when  it  struck  a  large  wave, 
ejecting  Posey  and  his  wife  Anna. 
The  boat  was  thrown  into  a  spin  with 
the  Posey's  18-month-old  son  on 
board.  A  nearby  boater,  Andrew  Hall 
of  Pine  Grove,  attempted  to  stop  the 
boat  and  collided  with  the  Posey's 
vessel.  Hall's  boat  subsequently  cap- 
sized. 

As  LDWF  enforcement  agents 
arrived  on  the  scene,  the  St.  John 
Sheriff's  Office  had  recovered  all 
boaters,  but  Posey's  boat  was  still 
spinning  out  of  control  with  the  infant 
on  board.  Adams  jumped  on  board 
the  vessel,  secured  the  infant  and 
safely  moored  the  boat.  LDWF 
Senior  Agent  Cullen  Sellers  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  successful  rescue. 

'This  was  a  dangerous  rescue  for 
both  agents,"  noted  LDWF  Capt. 
Wayne  Brescher.  "These  two  young 
agents  have  small  children  them- 
selves. They  did  an  excellent  job." 

The  agents  have  been  nominated 
for  a  lifesaving  award. 


Senior  agents  Guy  Adams  and  Cullen  Sanders  were  commended  at  the  August 
Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Commission  meeting  for  their  heroic  rescue  effort  in  a  July 
boating  accident  on  Lake  Maurepas. 
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COMPLETION  OF  THREE  BOAT 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  FACILITIES 

IN  PLAQUEMINES  PARISH 

Plaquemines  Parish  recently  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  three  boat 
sewage  disposal  stations,  bringing 
the  number  of  facility  locations  con- 
structed in  the  state  with  Clean 
Vessel  Act  grant  funds  to  1 0. 

According  to  LDWF  economist 
Herb  Holloway,  coordinator  of  the 
Louisiana  CVA  Grant  Program,  the 
facilities  at  the  parish-owned  boat 
harbors  in  Buras,  Empire,  and  East 
Pointe  a  la  Hache  will  help  to  keep 
Louisiana's  waters  clean.  They  will 
also  address  an  issue  important  to 
many:  contamination  of  oyster  beds. 

"Plaquemines  Parish  contains 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  total 
acres  of  water  bottom  leased  in  the 
state  for  oyster  production," 
explained  Holloway,  "Louisiana  pro- 
duces approximately  60  percent  of 
the  oysters  harvested  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  30-35  percent  of  those 
harvested  nationwide.  Plaquemines 
Parish  oysters  are  important  to  the 
overall  economy  of  Louisiana." 

There  is  no  fee  to  use  the  facilities 
and  they  are  available  24  hours  a  day. 

LOUISIANA  WILDLIFE  AGENT 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Ross  Mire,  a  senior  agent  in  the 
LDWF  Enforcement  Division,  was 
recognized  as  the  2000  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Regional  Agent  of  the  Year 
on  July  22.  The  award  was  presented 
at  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents 
Association  Convention  in  Houma. 

The  award  is  given  annually  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  perfor- 
mance by  a  wildlife  enforcement  offi- 
cer in  each  region  based  on  nomina- 
tions by  regional  supervisors.  Mire, 
29,  a  resident  of  Charenton,  was 
selected  for  his  consistent  superior 
performance  as  a  wildlife  enforce- 
ment officer  and  for  his  excellent  rep- 
utation in  the  community.  He  has 
worked  for  LDWF  since  1991. 

Other  LDWF  agents  recognized  at 
the  convention  included  Sr.  Agent 
Cullen  Sellers,  Sr.  Agent  Guy  Adams, 
Sr.  Agent  William  Vosbein,  Sgt. 
Robert  Martin  and  Sgt.  Scot  Keller, 
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The  Coastal  Conservation  Association  commissioned  wildlife  and  landscape 
artist  Vincent  Darby  to  paint  a  mural  (seen  above)  depicting  coastal  fishing  in 
Louisiana.  The  mural  is  on  display  at  the  Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center, 
4142  N.  Flannery  Road,  Baton  Rouge. 


who  received  Lifesaving  Awards  for 
courageous  acts  performed  in  the 
past  year.  LDWF  Enforcement 
Division  Administrator  Col.  Winton 
Vidrine  presented  the  Law 
Enforcement  Division  Administrator's 
Award,  also  known  as  the  Chief's 
Award,  to  LDWF  Sgt.  Peter  Oliver  for 
superior  performance  in  recruitment 
and  training  of  new  enforcement 
cadets. 

HUNTER  EDUCATION 
SCHEDULE  UPDATED 
As  additional  classes  are  scheduled, 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  releases  up-to-date 
schedules  for  2000  hunter  education 
courses.  The  free  courses  lead  to 


hunter  education  certification,  which 
is  mandatory  for  persons  born  on  or 
after  Sept.  1 ,  1 969,  who  seek  to  pur- 
chase a  Louisiana  hunting  license. 

The  current  schedule  of  LDWF 
hunter  education  courses  can  be 
accessed  at  LDWF's  website 
(http://www.wlf.state.la.us). 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  July/ August  2000 
issue  of  the  Louisiana 

Conservationist,  the  byline  on  page  8 
for  the  story  "Making  Waves"  was 
incorrect.  The  author  is  Jerome 
Zeringue.  On  page  33,  the  photograph 
listed  as  Hunting  &  Fishing,  was 
taken  by  Sharon  Miller  of  Florien,  LA. 
We  regret  the  errors. 


DID  YOU  KNOW... 

-One  of  the  mourning  dove's  closest  relatives  is  the  common  pigeon. 

-The  highest  scoring  non-typical  Boone  and  Crockett  deer  in  Louisiana 

history  racked  up  281  6/8  points.  It  was  taken  by  James  McMurray  on 

Big  LakeWMAin  1994. 

-Hummingbirds  are  the  only  birds  with  the  ability  to  fly  backwards.  An 

average  hummingbird  feeds  at  over  1 ,500  flowers  a  day. 

-Native  Americans  in  the  Kiowa  tribe  believed  that  "Indian  blanket" 

wildflowers  brought  good  luck. 
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OUT-OF-STATE  ^lUITlli  TRIP 


BY  JONATHAN  GLASSCOCK 


Many  Louisiana  hunters,  at  some  time  in 
their  life,  decide  to  take  an  out-of  state 
hunting  trip.  Whether  it's  to  pursue  a  par- 
ticular game  species  not  available  at  home  or  just  to 
experience  seeing  different  country,  the  best  way  to 
insure  that  your  trip  will  be  enjoyable  comes  from 
making  thorough  preparations  in  advance.  Most  of 
us  will  opt  to  go  west,  into  the  vast  public  lands  of 
the  high  country. 

Here,  proper  planning  can  be  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Many  questions  must  be  asked  and 
answered  before  you  go,  such  as  cost,  length  of  stay, 
travel  arrangements,  physical  abilities  and  limita- 
tions. Hiring  an  outfitter  or  going  "on  your  own"  is 
always  an  important  decision  to  be  made. 

Once  you  decide  the  state  that  you  want  to  hunt 
in  and  the  game  animal  you  want  to  take,  you 
should  immediately  contact  that  state's  wildlife 
agency.  Ask  them  to  mail  you  their  hunting  regula- 
tions, and  if  you  already  know  the  specific  area  that 
you  want  to  hunt,  ask  how  you  might  contact  the 
local  game  biologist  or  enforcement  officer  who 
works  that  particular  area.  They  can  be  very  helpful 
in  giving  specific  information  regarding  where  and 
when  to  hunt,  access,  camping  sites,  road  condi- 
tions, etc. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  hunt  you  are  about  to  make.  There  are 
literally  hundreds  of  items  of  equipment  that  you 
could  take  with  you  on  an  extended  stay  into  what 
will  probably  be  a  remote  area.  If  this  is  your  first 
experience,  you  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  climate, 
terrain  and  problems  related  to  high  altitude.  Let's 
look  at  what  should  be  considered  as  necessary  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  along  with  some  important 
precautionary  measures  that  will  make  your  trip 


both  safe  and  enjoyable. 

Proper  clothing  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Hypothermia  is  the  number  one  killer  in  the  out- 
doors, and  weather  conditions  can  change  unbeliev- 
ably fast  in  the  mountains.  You  must  be  prepared  for 
extreme  cold,  rain,  snow  and  high  winds. 
Waterproof,  breathable  outer  garments  are  a  must. 
You  should  dress  in  layers  of  clothing  that  will  insu- 
late even  when  wet.  Wool  is  very  good  and  so  are 
many  synthetics.  Insulated,  waterproof  boots  should 
be  mandatory.  Wool,  polypropylene,  or  other  high 
quality  socks  should  be  used  to  draw  perspiration 
away  from  your  feet  and  to  help  prevent  blisters.  The 
same  goes  for  headgear,  since  a  high  percentage  of 
body  heat  is  lost  there.  The  last  item  of  clothing  we 
need  to  look  at  is  gloves  or  mittens,  and  yes,  they 
need  to  be  insulated  and  waterproof.  All  of  our  cloth- 
ing needs  to  be  of  a  type  to  keep  us  warm,  comfort- 
able and  dry  in  any  weather  condition  that  might  be 
encountered. 

A  quality  compass  and  topographic  or  aerial 
photo  map  of  the  area  is  a  necessity.  Be  certain  that 
you  know  how  to  use  them  properly. 

A  personal  survival  kit  that  contains  effective  fire 
starting  materials,  air  and  ground  signaling  devices, 
and  shelter  construction  items  should  be  carried  at 
all  times.  There  are  many  other  items  that  you  will 
probably  want  to  have  in  your  kit,  but  don't  make  it 
so  large  and  bulky  that  you  may  decide  to  leave  it  at 
camp.  It  can't  help  you  if  you  don't  have  it  with  you 
at  all  times.  You  should  also  have  the  skills  to  use  the 
items,  so  check  out  the  items  before  you  leave.  A 
checklist  of  other  necessary  supplies  and  equipment 
for  your  hunt  are  as  follows: 
Proper  firearm  and  ammo  in  hard  case 
Waterproof  tent  with  appropriate  accessories 
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High  quality  sleeping  bag  with  sleeping  pad 

Flashlight(s)  with  spare  bulbs  and  batteries 

Spare  compass 

Knife(s)  with  sharpening  device 

Binoculars  (quality  and  compact) 

First  aid  kit  with  basic  medication  items,  chapstick 

Prescription  drugs,  if  appropriate,  and  medical  history 

of  each  companion 

Water  purification  items 

Plenty  of  rope  or  cord 

Saw  /axe 

Spare  eye  glasses /contacts  and  sunglasses 

Cooking  stove  and  utensils,  fuel 

Food,  to  include  high  energy  types  (trail  mix)  and 

water  (as  much  as  space  permits) 

Spare  clothing 

Heather  and  fuel 

Large  cooler(s) 

Lightweight  folding  chairs 

Personal  toiletries  (include  toilet  paper) 

Tool  kit 

Gun  cleaning  supplies  if  appropriate(be  careful  with 

some  solvents-they  will  "kill"  primers 

Other  items  that  can  be  very  useful  depending  upon 
the  type  of  hunt  include  camera  and  film,  snowshoes, 
gaiters,  spare  firearm  or  bow,  cellular  phone,  GPS, 
ATV,  rangefinder,  spotting  scope,  backpack,   fanny 


pack,  or  whatever  you  personally  need  to  make  your 
trip  enjoyable.  Once  you  arrive  at  your  destination, 
you  should  contact  the  nearest  law  enforcement  office 
and  file  your  hunting  plan  with  them  in  case  of  an 
emergency  that  may  occur.  This  will  include  the  area 
you  plan  to  hunt  (the  more  specific  the  better),  names 
and  phone  numbers  of  each  person  in  your  party  in 
case  of  some  family  emergency,  vehicle  descriptions 
and  licenses,  and  medical  concerns,  if  any. 
An  out-of-state  hunting  trip  with  family  or  close 
friends  can  be  an  experience  of  a  lifetime.  Or,  it  can  be 
a  disaster.  Thorough  planning,  far  in  advance  of  the 
trip,  having  the  necessary  items  of  equipment  and 
skills  to  use  them,  having  a  positive  attitude  and 
regardless  of  what  Mother  Nature  might  throw  at 
you,  will  ensure  that  your  hunt  will  be  a  success.  If 
your  remember  the  Boy  Scout  Motto,  "Be  Prepared" 
you're  on  the  right  track. 


The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  offers  Hunter 
Safety  Education  courses  statewide.  For  information 
on  schedules  and  locations,  call  225/765-2932  or  visit 
the  website  at  www.wlf.state.la.us. 


Photos  by  Jonathan  Glasscock 
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Natural  Habitat: 

Wild/lowers  on 

Grand  Isle 

Photo  by 

Margaret  Guillory 

Elton 
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Natural  Habitat: 
Osprey  Family  on  Nest, 
Big  Branch  Refugee 
Photo  by 
Robert  G.  Falcon 
Lacombe 


Louisiana  Species: 

Morning  Glory  at 

Mancha 

Photo  b 

Darren  Pinio 

Ponchatoula 
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Natural  Habitat: 
Sunset  on  Lake  Arthur 
Photo  by 
Linda  Breaux 
Lafayette 
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ntroducing  a  new  addition  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  -  the  Photography 
Showcase.  This  new  section  will  display  photographs  submitted  by  our 
readers.   One  photograph  from  each  category  will  be  selected  by  our  staff 
and  showcased  in  each  issue.   This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of  pho- 
tographs that  show  originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity/Selected  photogra- 
phers will  receive  a  Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certifi- 
cate which  can  be  used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or 
given  as  a  gift. 

Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.  Do  not  cut  the  negative  —  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 
Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 


Deadlines 

January  I ,  March  I ,  May  I ,  July  I ,  Sept. 
All  photographs  will  be  returned. 

Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C.  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 
and  fishing. 

D.  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana's  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


;Wail  submissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Showcase, Third  Floor,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA    70898 
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Squirrel  Stew 
2  squirrels  cut  in  small  pieces 
2  carrots  cut  in  small  sticks 
1  large  onion  sliced 
1  celery  stalk  cut  in  small  pieces 

1  teaspoon  chopped  garlic 

2  teaspoons  of  olive  oil 
2  teaspoons  flour 

fresh  chopped  oregano  to  taste 
1/2  cup  red  wine 
1  cup  water 
salt,  black  pepper 

In  a  stew  pot,  saute  squirrel  meat, 
vegetables,  garlic  and  oregano  with 
olive  oil  until  golden  brown. 
Sprinkle  the  flour  and  stir  until  all 
the  flour  disappears.  Then  add  red 
wine,  stir  well.  Add  water,  stir  well. 
Cook  slowly  for  45  minutes,  until  the 
meat  is  well  done.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  over 
mashed  potatoes. 

Bechamel  Seafood  Stuffing 

1  lb.  butter 

2  lb.  onion,  minced 

2  lb.  celery,  minced 

1  lb.  yellow  bell  pepper,  minced 

3  tablespoons  garlic,  minced 
3  lb.  picked  crab  claw  meat 

2  cups  white  wine 
2  oz.  brandy 

6  whole  eggs 
1  cup  Dijon  mustard 
1/2  cup  lemon  juice 
1  1/2  lb.  bread  crumbs 

Saute  vegetables  in  butter  until  soft, 
about  15  minutes.  Add  crabmeat  at 
the   end    and   heat   through,    then 


deglaze  with  white  wine.  Remove 
from  heat  and  mix  in  other  ingredi- 
ents, except  breadcrumbs  well.  Fold 
mixture  into  a  gallon  of  Bechamel 
sauce.  Fold  in  enough  breadcrumbs 
to  reach  desired  consistency. 

Use  to  stuff  mushrooms,  fish,  puff 
pastries,  Oysters  Bienville,  or 
crab  cakes. 

Bechamel  Sauce 
1  gallon  whole  milk 
1  onion,  chopped 
1  carrot,  chopped 

1  bay  leaf 

1/2  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 
salt  &  pepper  to  taste 

For  roux,  mix  one  cup  of  oil  with  two 
cups  of  flour. 

In  a  stock  pot,  add  all  ingredients 
with  milk  and  boil  slowly  for  10  min- 
utes. Strain  and  bring  milk  back  to 
boil.  Add  roux.  Cook  slowly  for  15 
minutes. 

Poached  Pears 
4  pears 

2  cups  sugar 

2  cups  red  wine 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 
1  cinnamon  stick 

3  cloves 


6  black  peppercorns 

zest  from  1/2  of  an  orange  and  1/2 

of  a  lemon 
pinch  nutmeg 
1/2  cup  dark  rum 
enough  water  to  cover  the  pears 

by  2  inches 

Peel  pears  leaving  the  stems  on,  then 
core  them  from  the  bottom  using  a 
melon-baller.  Cut  away  a  small  slice 
at  the  bottom  so  that  the  pears  will 
stand  up. 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  a  pot  and 
cover  with  a  plate  that  is  small 
enough  to  fit  inside  the  pot  (this 
keeps  the  pears  submersed  in  the 
cooking  liquid).  Slowly  bring  to  a 
boil  and  simmer  slowly  for  one  and  a 
half  hours.  Cool,  then  chill  in  refrig- 
erator over  night.  Using  a  pastry  bag 
or  small  spoon  fill  each  pear  with 
Honey-Orange  Mascarpone.  Serve 
with  cooking  liquid. 

Honey-Orange  Mascarpone 
1  cup  Mascarpone  cheese 
1/2  cup  honey 
zest  from  1/2  orange 
1  tablespoon  orange  juice 
1  teaspoon  Grand  Marnier 
Combine  ingredients  well  in  a  mixer. 
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